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Cincinnati, NoveMBER, 1891. 


IN CLO QUIES. 


Heaven has won at last; 
For her no tears, 
For her no fears, 

For her all sorrow past. 


The strife was long and sore ; 
But that is done, 
And life begun 

That endeth nevermore. 


She is the watcher now. 
By Heaven’s gates 
For you she waits, 

With glory-circled brow. 


** They hear His voice,” and rise 
To follow Him, 
As earth grows dim, 
To fairer, clearer skies. 
J. R. Murray. 





THE ART OF LISTENING. 


BY A, J. GOODRICH. 





ricular faculties, it seems very strange that so little is done by 
musical instructors to cultivate the* sense of hearing among 
their pupils. Violin and vocal students necessarily acquire some fa- 
cility in recognizing the difference between certain intervals, though 
their apprehension of rhythmic and harmonic changes usually re- 
mains dormant. 

Flute, clarinet and cornet players, and even pianists and organists, 
are generally uncultivated,so far as listening may be considered. 
Pianists, who produce from the instrument a harsh, unpleasant tone, 
do not realize that the only safeguard against bad playing is a culti- 
vated ear. Therefore teachers who ignore this remedy, ignore the 
very root of the difficulty; for if pupils could distinguish between 
musical and unmusical effects they would soon remedy their defects 
of touch. 

Von Biilow spoke a bitter truth when he said: “ Pianists have no 
ears."" They touch a certain key supposed to produce a certain tone 

the tuner is responsible for the rest. If the tuner chances to be a 
blacksmith, as is frequently the case, the performer remains blissfully 
ignorant of this fact. The piano is supposed to be attuned. But 
this is of minor importance when compared to the details of touch, 
tone-quality, phrasing, etc., which none but a cultivated ear can 
properly regulate and adjust. 

It is commonly supposed that if one hears considerable music he 
will become cultivated, but this is true only in a limited sense. If a 
young person be sent from home and made to drift about from place 
to place among different kinds of people and customs, he will event 
ually become more or less world-wise. But the fact remains that 
some special home-education would have enabled him to appreciate 
more readily and fully whatever his unaided observation taught him, 
and in a much shorter time. 

And in music, it may be truly asserted that better results can be 
produced in the matter of ear-training from a year's systematic 
course of auricular exercises than would be possible from ten years’ 
experience in merely attending concerts. Let those who would dis- 
pute this assertion answer the question, How much of a symphony 
do average concert-goers compochendi? What can they tell you after 
listening to a concerto, overture, or symphonic poem? Scarcely 
more than a child would discover in a kaleidoscope. They mistake 
extraneous embellishments for melodic motives, outline for delinea- 
tion, the frame for the picture. 

It is not sufficient for a class to be requested to listen. The ne- 
cessity must first be explained to them, and then they must be told 
how to listen. The phenomena of sound and the fundamental princi 
ples of our system of tonality require some explanation at the very 
outset of the ear-training course. 


(G “rewtarfacu the fact that all music appeals directly to the au- 











The Musical Visitor. 


In order to fully exercise any particular faculty it is necessary to 
concentrate the attention as much as possible. This is especially 
true of the sense of hearing; for, as the sounds are invisible, there 
must be some inner receptacle for their lodgment. The writer has 
observed in his “‘ Musical Analysis’ that those who can see the most 
hear the least of a musical performance, and one of the most im 
portant conditions to attentive listening is, that the key-board of the 
illustrating instrument (piano or organ) be so situated as to be invis 
ible to the class. Place ascreen in front of the instrument, or have 
it in an adjoining room. 

The major scale should be sounded within the vocal compass, as- 
cending and descending, until its tonal character has been impressed 
upon the ear. Then select the tonic tone, ask the class to try to 
remember this tone, and sound it several times. Play the scale upon 
different degrees, either ascending or descending, and have the class 
name the tonic whenever it is sounded. All preliminary exercises 
are to beslowly and distinctly played. 

After practicing this until the key-tone has become well established, 
we might execute other scales containing the particular tone in ques 
tion. Ifmiddle C were selected, we might play the scale of D-flat, re 

uesting the class to name the chosen tone whenever it is sounded 
he scales of E-flat, F, G, A-flat, and B-flat can also be used for the 
same purpose. 

The auricular analysis of the scale is now in order. The majority 
of music students are aware of the fact that the major scale is com 
posed of major and minor seconds, and that the manner in which 
these whole and half steps are arranged constitutes the peculiarity 
of the scale. After a little practice one should be able to name 
these whole and half steps instantly. After this, we may select skip 
ping intervals. Only the natural tones of the scale areto be sounded 
at first, though the order may be varied. Return to the tonic after 
each interval,in order to impress upon the mind the distance of 
each tone in the scale from the tonic. 

A sequence of thirds may then be taken, as C to E, D to F, E to G, 
etc. These may be named numerically. 

As a résumé it would be well to call for the theoretical designation 
of each interval, as major or minor third, perfect or augmented fourth, 
and so on.— Werner's Voice Magazine. 


[ To be « oncluded. | 


a oo on —™ 


HOW MME. PAULINE LUCCA BECAME A SINGER. 


ye her autobiography the famous frima donna Mme. Pauline Lucca 
says: ‘‘When I was scarcely eight years old it was decided that 
I should be a singer, and this is how it came about. I was at 
school in the Dauniger House. My parents were poor; neverthe 
less my mother did her very best to get me a good education. For 
this, according to the views of that period (1852), to speak French 
was indispensable, and at our school a great point was made of it. 
But for me there was this difficulty in the way—my mother could 
not, out of her scanty means, provide the extra fees. So one day she 
took me by the hand, and, placing me before the mistress of the 
school, entreated her to make an abatement of them in my case. 
After much discussion this was at last grudgingly conceded, and | 
was received into the school there to learn French, if learn I would 
orcould. No one could be happier than my mother; no one more 
wretched than myself, Of German I knew next to nothing. My 
mother language was Italian. I had been brought up till I was five 
with a sister of my father in Milan, and my tongue took by no means 
kindly to the rough German idiom. And now | was to learn French 
also! I regarded this demand as mere tyranny, and rebelled against 
it by learning nothing—not French, nor anything else. The school- 
mistress and the scholars loved me not. In fact, they regarded me 
as adunce. My case was all the worse, seeing | paid only half fees, 
so that my teaching was no profit either to my teacher or myself 
My fellow pupils, who paid full fees, looked down on me. And how 
was I to engage sympathy? I was poor, seemed to be stupid, and 
was regarded as very plain. Poor, very plain—and a girl! A fine 
start in life, truly! In the year’s martyrdom which I underwent of 
learning nothing, or, to speak more correctly, of wishing to learn 
nothing, there was, however, one gleam of light. These were the 
hours, once a week, when my fellow pupils were taught singing. In 
these lessons I was only a passive sharer. I was free to listen, and 
to take note of what was taught; but I was not permitted to sing, as 
for this an extra fee would have had to have been paid. But as 1 
did not sing in the school, all the more and louder did I| sing at home, 
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when I knew I was alone, or anywhere else, when I thought no one 
heard me. So matters stood when the annual examination-day came 
round. I was seated on the hindermost bench, of course, among my 
gaily-dressed fellow scholars. Suddenly my name sounded on my 
ear. What was that? Was it I was meant? Again it sounded, 
‘Lucca, Pauline!’ I sprang to my feet. I felt as if 1 had dropped 
from the clouds. What to do I knew not. They asked me some- 
thing. I did not understand the question, and my face looked so 
full of dismay that everybody —scholars, visitors, and all—burst into 
loud laughter. Only the schoolmistress did not laugh, but cast a 
look of bitter wrath at me; and there was yet one other who did not 
laugh, but let two big tears roll down her sorrowful face and looked 
at me sadly, oh! so sadly—my mother! My /asco had formed the 
grand finale to the examination. Now they came to the subjects 
which were not obligatory—and last in order came singing. The 
pupils who had taken lessons rose up. Then it flashed upon me 
what I had to do in order to dry up those tears, which had faller like 
molten lead upon my young heart. I rose with them. In vain did 
the schoolmistress glare at me with angry eyes. I ‘remained stand- 
ing, and looked hard, imploring pity, at my good catechist, the only 
one from whom I instinctively expected help. The children sang 
their little songs, one after another, by turns as they were called, and 
discharged themselves of their task with more pleasure than voice. 
At last I alone was left standing, and no one called upon me to sing. 
Dumbly, with tearful eyes, I appealed to the catechist, until he ob- 
served me and gave me kindly encouragement by saying, ‘ The 
little one will also sing to us!’ Upon this the schoolmistress re- 
marked to the ecclesiastic that I had not learned to sing. But he 
overcame her protest with the words, ‘No matter; she will sing us 
something. What can you do, little one?’ With this he turned to 
me, and | felt as if a ban were taken off me. ‘Everything that the 
others can!’ I answered proudly, and without embarrassment. 
‘Then sing to us any song you know.’ In after years I have had 
opportunities in plenty of singing before an audience, but never did 
I sing with a greater assurance of triumph, or with greater freedom, 
than I sang this my first song in public. I sang ‘Wann’'s Maiiliifterl 
weht,’ and then, as I had done it so well, and with such general ap- 
proval, I sang song after song. I sang to dry mother’s tears, and I 
succeeded. Beaming with delight my good mother received the con- 
gratulations which poured in upon her from all sides. One of the 
first to offer them was a stout, bustling gentleman with a red, beard- 
less face. He declared mine was a quite phenomenal talent, which 
must be cultivated ; and he was entitled to speak with authority, for 
he was Joset Erl, in his day the justly famous tenor of the Court 
Opera. From this hour my destiny was decided. Erl, good fellow 
that he was, took me to the choirmaster of the Karlskirche, Josef 
Rupprecht, who carried out my education with such excellent results 
that when still a child of twelve I was able to take the place of the 
renowned Titiens in the performance of a mass, and to sing the solo 
in the Offertorium at sight, with complete success. Thus it was that 
I became a singer.” 


ABOUT VOICE-TEACHING, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HAVE been unable to prepare my usual talk upon vocal method 
} this month, but I will briefly refer to some questions which have 
been propounded to me by correspondents. 
A lady in Connecticut asks whether my ‘‘ New Course for the 
Male Voice”’ could be used in training boys’ voices, to which I reply 
that boys’ voices before the change are to be treated in all respects 
like the female voice; with this provision that the amount of detail 
that can be profitably entered into in teaching the adult can not 
always be given to the child. But in the matter of registers I be- 
lieve it to be of great service to the voice after the change to care- 
fully attend to this department before the change. 

A correspondent from Pennsylvania says he is using the ‘‘ New 
Course for the Female Voice,” but wishes to get rules for rapidly and 
correctly testing and assigning voices to their proper compass. In 
the definitions at the end of the book this question is answered in 
part; but itis answered more fully on page g in the ‘‘ New Course 
for the Male Voice.’’ This correspondent quotes a plan given by 
Dr. Palmer for roughly testing voices in mass, for the purpose of 
assigning them their proper parts. ‘All sing the scale, and those | 
whose best tones are above G are to be assigned to the tenor and | 
soprano parts respectively ; those whose best tones are below G are | 
to be assigned to the alto or base.’ I would add to this that in the| 
mature voice the lowest notes of the compass are likely to be pretty | 
well settled before cultivation, and by ascertaining the lowest effec- 
tive tone in any voice it is safe to estimate what higher compass it ad 
capable of attaining. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


A correspondent from Massachusetts asks further about the prin- 
ciple of contraposition, and I referred him to the definition on page 
10 of the ‘‘ New Course for the Male Voice,” which goes more fully 
into the description of this principle than does the other book. It 
is, in singing, the parallel principle with independence of finger in 
piano-playing or independence between hands and feet in organ- 
playing. The definition of this term at the end of either book is, | 
think, fairly complete. This correspondent also refers to exercise 16 
in the ‘‘New Course for the Female Voice,’’ which directs that in 
that one case breath be taken while szmd4ing the chest. This is a bit 
of technical practice which is very helpful in compelling lady singers 
to breathe less with the upper chest, and more with the diaphrag- 
matic region. FREDERIC W. Roor. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


LonpDoN, October 5, 1891. 


i E early autumn was the dullest for upwards of twenty years, 
but the musical season is now fairly started. During the past 
month a series of Promenade Concerts ona modest scale, under 
the management of Sir A. Harris, has been in progress at Covent 
Garden. No classical nights have been announced, but mixed pro- 
grams have been given under the direction of Messrs. Arditi, Ganz, 
and Crook. On the roth inst., however, the regular musical season 
will begin with the 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

As usual, there are no special novelties in the opening program, 
which contains Sterndale Bennett's always popular overture “Paradise 
and the Peri,’ and ends with the new ballet music to M. Gounod’s 
‘*Romeo and Juliet,’ which had already been performed at the 
Popular Concerts. The eminent violoncellist, David Popper, will 
make his first appearance at Sydenham. The prospectus likewise 
includes the following announcements. On the 17th inst. the young 
English pianist, Miss Adelina de Lara, will make her second appear- 
ance here, and will play Rubinstein’s Concerto No. 4 in D. The 
symphony will be Schumann in B-flat, and by way of novelty the 
overture to Leschiva’s ‘‘ Don John of Austria,"’ the Op. 20 of the Bo- 
hemian composer Hans Sitt, will be performed at this concert. At 
the third concert, on the 24th inst., M. Emil Sauret, who is the only 
violinist engaged before Christmas, will play otie of Max Bruch’s 
violin concertos. The novelty at the concert on the 24th inst. will 
be the concert overture ‘“Tam o'Shanter,”’ by Mr. Learmont Drysdale, 
of the Royal Academy of Music. This work obtained the prize from 
the Glasgow Society of Musicians,and it has already been performed 
in the commercial capital of Scotland. The symphony will be 
Raff's ‘‘Lenore.’"’ At the fourth concert, on the 31st inst., the Crys- 
tal Palace Choir will assist, and C. A. Lidgey’s choral setting of 
Robert Browning's poem ‘‘ Women and Roses "’ will be given for the 
first time in public. The program will also include the overture and 
selections to Schubert's ‘‘ Rosamund,”’ Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Walpurgis 
Night” music, the forest scene from ‘ Siegfried,’ and Mendelssohn's 
fragment “ Lorely.’’ Atthe fifth concert,on November 7, Miss Jano- 
tha will play Mendelssohn's Concerto in D; and Berlioz's ‘* Episode 
in the Life ofan Artist’’ will be inthe program. On November 14 Mr. 
Lloyd will be the vocalist, and will sing the Preislied from the “‘ Meis- 
tersinger,’’ which now surely might have a rest. Miss Fanny Davies 
will play Schumann's Pianoforte Concerto, and the symphony will be 
Brahms'’s first in C minor. At the seventh concert,on November 21, 
Master Jean Gérardy will play Volkmann's Violoncello Concerto ; the 
symphony will be Beethoven's No.7 in A; and Miss Charlotte Walker, 
a new vocalist, will make her dééu¢. At the eighth concert, on No- 
vember 28, Mr. Stavenhagen will play Beethoven's Concerto in G; 
the symphony will be Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Scotch’’; and Handel's “‘ Gi- 
ustino”’ overture, which made such a success at the Handel Festival, 
will be performed. On December 5,in commemoration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the composer's death, Mozart's ‘“ Requiem” 
will be performed, the principal vocalists being Misses Anna Williams 
and Mackenzie, Messrs. Piercy and Norman Salmond. Several of 
Mozart's instrumental works will also be in the program. The con- 
cert on December 12 will be conducted by Mr. F. H. Cowen, whose 
“Scandinavian "’ Symphony will then be revived; and Miss Kleeberg 
will play Beethoven's First Concerto in C. After the recess Dr. 
Joachim will introduce Max Bruch's new violin concerto aforesaid, 
and among the novelties to be performed will be Mr. Hamish 
McCunn’s dramatic cantata ‘‘ Queen Hynde of Caledon”’ (which will 
be given for the first time at Glasgow in January), and Sgambati’s 
Third Symphony. 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
The prospectus of the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall has 


just been issued. It differs in certain respects from its predecessors, 
for some attention will now be paid to symphonic music. A feature 














of the opening concert of the season will be the performance of works 
which the council call ‘the two great symphony cantatas,” viz., 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise'’ and Beethoven's Ninth or “‘ Cho- 
ral’ Symphony. The performance of the fiza/e to the No.g by so 
splendid a choir as that which Mr. Barnby directs is sure to attract 
a great deal of attention. At the second concert, on November 18, 
Prof. Villiers Stanford’s oratorio ‘‘ Eden"’ will be produced for the 
firsttime in London, with Misses MacIntyreand Hope Glenn, Messrs. 
Davies and Henschel. 
evening, December 5, in celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Mozart’s death. The ‘“‘ Messiah’ will, as usual, be given on New 
Year's Day, with Mr. Lloyd as chief tenor,and on Good Friday with 
Madame Nordica as leading soprano. The latter performance will, 
by the way, be exactly two days after the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the production of the oratorio at Dublin. On January 
20 the ‘‘ Golden Legend,” on February to “St. Paul,’ and on March 
2 “Redemption” will be given; and on March 23 Dvorak’s “ Re- 
quiem "’ will be performed for the first time in London. The season 
will end on May 4 with Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” in which Madam 
Albani will make her first appearance since her return from the 
United States. 


THE ORIGINAL BOOK OF WORDS OF “ MESSIAH.” 


Last month a pamphlet was issued by Mr. Culwick, narrating the 
tardy discovery on a Dublin bookstall, by Prof. Dowden, of the long- 
missing book of words of the most popular of all oratories, with notes 
made by somebody who was present at the first performance. Anoth- 
er Dublin libretto is, however, in existence in the Trinity College 
Library. The present annotated libretto, printed by the University 
Press for private circulation only, is, however, unique. 
membered that Handel went over to Ireland towards the end of 1741 
in order to give six musical entertainments in the New Music Hall in 
Fishamble Street, Dublin, and that a fortnight before the completion 
of the second series of concerts an advertisement appeared in the 
local journals to the effect that, for the relief of the prisoners in the 
several gaols, and fpr the support of Mercer's Hospital and the cha- 
ritable Infirmary,— 

“On Monday, April 12, will be performed at the Music Hall in 
Fishamble Street, Mr. Handel's new grand oratorio, called ‘ The 


Messiah,’ in which the gentlemen of the choirs of both cathedrals will | 


assist, with some concertos on the organ by Mr. Handel.”’ 

The work was rehearsed on April 8, in the presence of “a most 
grand, polite, and crowded audience,” and the first performance 
took place on April 13,1742. Forthat performance the book of words 
was printed in Ireland, and was announced to be sold for a “‘ British 
sixpence,” 

As Dr. Root gives an account of this “ find” in another column, 
we will omit that of our London correspondent.—-Ep. VIsITOR. } 
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The Popular Opinion of Music and Musicians. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, MUS. BAC. 
Ds —_—— 
Ss] T can not fail to be a source of real regret to the educated and 
earnest musician that his profession is regarded by the major 
“<’ part of the people as a superficial art, requiring little beyond 
an accurate ear and considerable digital or vocal dexterity. This 
mpression may be traced to two causes: first, the prevailing ignor- 
ance of the laws and ethics of music ; secondly, the lamentably large 
number of players and singers who ignore the canons of art. Upon 
this latter class much blame must rest. 

It can not be denied that music, at the present time, is largely 
retrospective. The great pianist gains his reputation by his perform- 
ance of, zo¢ his own compositions, but the works of Beethoven, Bach, 
Schumann, and other mighty masters in the art divine, and by a 
talent for imitation, combined with incessant practice, he satisfies the 
requirements of the uneducated public. It appears to be a popular 
belief that education, beyond that of the fingers, is unnecessary for 
the musician. Hence, we too often behold that pitiable spectacle, a 
brilliant performer who is absolutely ignorant of everything beside 
the technique of his art. But,the men whom time has proven great, 
who have left enduring names for all the world to reverence, these 
permitted no opportunity to escape by which they might acquire 
knowledge and thus strengthen their grasp. 


Without mental discipline the mind can not adequately compre- | 


hend and utilize the intricacies of harmony and counterpoint. Some 
of the most beautiful compositions extant have been inspired by the 
perusal of Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, etc., and that the need of 
mental development is felt and acknowledged by musicians is shown 
by these words of Hector Berlioz: ‘‘ Music is at once the product of 
feeling and knowledge, for it requires from its disciples—composers 


and performers alike—not only talent and enthusiasm, but also that | 
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A special concert will be given on Saturday | 


mands. 


It will be re- | 
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knowledge and perception which are the result of protracted study 


and reflection.” Again he says: ‘True art is the result of know! 
edge and inspiration. Without these fundamental requisites a musi 
cian will always be an inferior artist, if artist he can be called.” 

It would be an easy task to enumerate the cultured, scholarly 
men who stand preéminent in the profession, and prove to us that 
our great composers and virtuosi have recognized the vital necessity 
for broad culture and mental training. 

The most serious hindrance to the educating ot those destined for 
the musical profession lies in the fact that at the age when they 
should be in school the muscles are the most flexible and the fingers 
most easily trained. Therefore, many abandon all thought of any- 
thing beyond a meager education, and labor solely at technical 
studies. 

Jean Paul says: ‘‘ Every one who thinks genius can be without 
understanding thinks without understanding himself,’ and those 
who look upon music as merely an agreeable pastime, a trivial 
accomplishment, affording diversion to brains weary enough to 
enjoy a pleasure really beneath the employment of superior minds, 
only retard the progress of music as an art, and serve to belittle the 
profession. 

Until the principles and history of music have become, as it were, 
“household words,’’ the professional musician will not receive the 
respect which is an artist’s due; and, until by constant study and 
pains-taking labor he is able to meet men of the learned professions 
on equal ground, he must not expect the recognition which art de- 
In the words of Max Schiitz, ‘‘ Intellectual penetration of a 
whole constitutes the genius of execution; but genius requires high 
intelligence as well as stern artistic training.” 


ag 


AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


MAN whoattended the first performance of Handel's “Messiah,” 
which took place in Dublin on the 13th of April, 1742, had no 
idea of the importance which would be attached to the pencil 
marks that he made on his “ book of the words”’ on that occasion. 
But I will let an English paper tell the story : 

It would not be easy to overestimate the importance of the discov- 
ery recently made in an old bookseller’s shop in Dublin of a copy of 
the original book of words of Handel's ‘* Messiah.” 

Successive commentators have lamented that although the libretto 
was printed for the first performance in Dublin on the 13th of April, 
1742, and was then sold for a “ British sixpence,” yet not a single 


| copy was known to have survived, and, consequently, that, apart from 
| certain indications in the small oblong score known as the *‘ Dublin 


MS.,” the state of the work on its first performance in public, and 
the exact cast, were, more or less, matters of conjecture. 

Professor Dowden, however, found on a bookstall this volume, 
which is bound in calf and lettered “J. M.,"" and he afterwards discov- 
ered not only that the first few pages formed the missing libretto, but 
also that “‘ J. M.”’ had diligently, though roughly at the performance, 
jotted down in pencil on the margins the various artists who sang the 
solos. 

The relic has since very carefully been examined by Mr. James 
C. Culwick, organist of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, and the treatise was 
yesterday issued “‘ for private circulation ’’ from the University Press. 

The result—supposing, as there is every reason to believe, the pen- 
cil notes of the unknown “J. M."’ to be correct—is to sweep away 
more than one traditional error. 

The story has been current for a long time that the “ Hallelujah” 
was originally the last chorus in the work, and that on the occasion of 
its performance in London, finding the performance dragging, Handel 
impatiently directed this now popular number to be sung at once— 
“this expedient,"’ as the story declares, ‘‘completely saving the in- 
spired oratorio.” 

This is now shown to be an absolute myth, for in the Dublin book 
of words the “ Hallelujah’ is in the same place that it now occupies. 

Similarly, too, the tradition that a small boy was taken over from 
Chester to sing ‘‘ 1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” is proved a fiction, 
as the solo was sung by Mrs. Maclaine. 

‘*Unto which of the Angels’ seems to have been inserted in a 
printed slip in the book, while “‘ Their sound is gone out"’ (which in 
the so-called Dublin MS. is in an unknown handwriting) does not 
appear in the book of words at all. The libretto also disposes of the 
late Sir G. A. Macfarren's positive contention that the whole of the 
Passion music should be sung by a tenor (as it invariably is now), for 
“Thy rebuke hath broken His heart"’ was at Dublin allotted to the 
soprano, Mrs. Maclaine. 

Bailey (a “‘ stipendiary” of Christ Church),and not, as was supposed, 
John Church, was leading tenor, Mrs. Cibber, sister of Dr. Arne, was 


| contralto, Mason, vicar choral of St, Patrick's (and not Rosengrave, 


who was organist at Christ Church), was bass, while some of the 
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solos, such as ‘‘ Behold, a Virgin shall conceive,’’ were sung by a 
male alto, Lambe. 

“For he is like a refiner's fire,” now often wrongly entrusted to 
the contralto, was at the original performance sung by the bass, 
Mason. 

“He was despised”’ fell to Mrs. Cibber, and thus a much cher- 
ished anecdote that at the first performance Swift’s friend, Dr. Delany, 
who was sitting in the boxes, was so affected that he exclaimed, 
‘*Woman, for this be all thy sins forgiven,”’ remains undisturbed. 

‘Thou art gone up on high,” which is now rarely performed, was 
originally sung by the bass, Mason, while ‘Since by man,’’ now 
wrongly assigned to the quartet of soloists, is marked ‘ Chorus.”’ 

“Then shall be brought to pass"’ and the share now given to the 
contralto in the duet ‘‘O Death” were at Dublin allotted to Joseph 
Ward, a bass, and one of the vicars choral of St. Patrick's, while “ If 
God be for us,” now assigned to the soprano, was sung by Mrs. 
Cibber, the contralto. 

Even these brief notes will show how interesting are the pencil 
marks made by some earnest amateur, doubtless without the slight- 
est idea of the favor he was thereby conferring upon posterity. 

The above goes to show that what may seem a trifle now may 
become an important event when, in the inevitable march of time, 
‘‘now”’ has become a past age. We go to a concert. There are 
hundreds of programs scattered about. How almost valueless they 
seem, especially when the concert is over, and yet what a treasure 
one would be a hundred years hence, as showing the music that was 
most popular in the long-past age, and how much that interest would 
be enhanced ifthere were some intelligent ‘‘ pencil marks "’ concern- 
ing the numbers and the performers. 

I often wish I had kept a record of every concert that I ever at- 
tended, beginning with my first more than sixty years ago at the 
theological seminary in Andover, Mass. I wonder if Schauffler’s flute 
was better than any other flute that ever was made, or the beauty 
and blending of the students’ voices more perfect than any that have 
ever been heard since? I am afraid any “pencil marks’’ I might 
have made then would not be very instructive to the present genera- 
tion, though a record of the performers would be of some interest, 
as some of the names have now a historical importance. 

Then the village concerts at home, and later the Handel and 
Haydn and Boston Academy's concerts in Boston—and, interspersed, 
the smaller associations, choirs, glee clubs, and now and then a 
foreign-star concert—what an almost priceless collection all their 
programs would now be! 

Think what the ‘‘ Thomas” programs alone will be in a future age, 
when that great conductor will be fully recognized as one of the 
epoch-making men of musical history. 

So, young folks, begin and save a program or record of every 
concert you attend. Those of the country are just as important as 
those of the city. Each will show something that people will wish 
to know by and by, and the pleasure to yourselves in looking them 
over fifty years hence will be to you best of all. G. F.R 
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“WORDS AND MUSIC...” 


revert first to Wagner, who wrote both words and music of 
Not that he was the only, or even the first, in- 
stance of a composer-librettist, but he was probably the most notable, 
and certainly the most frequently cited, example of such a union of 


Wy ee we speak of literary musicians our thoughts naturally 


his operas. 


literature and music in one mind. Wagner possessed that versatility 
of talent which enables him to carry out the wide-reaching reforms 
that he did. But he went too far when he formulated the precept: 
‘The composer should write his own libretto.’’ That is asking too 
much; mortals are not generally favored by a multiplicity of talents 
of a high order: such cases are rare. 

Others, before Wagner, felt the intimate connection between poetry 
and music, Thus, Lessing thought that ‘“‘ nature seemed to have in- 
tended them both, not only to be combined, but as one and the same 
art."’ And the New York £Lvening 
“Jean Paul,” accidently unearthed by a writer in the A/usical Courier, 
and which was ‘‘remarkable for prophetic insight and the peculiar 
coincidents of both the time and place of its origin. On November 
24, 1813, the very year of Richard Wagner's birth, writing at Bay- 


reuth, where he was then living, Jean Paul Richter, in a preface to | 


E, T. A. Hoffmann's ‘ Phantasiestiicke,’ wrote the following remark- 
able sentence: ‘Up to the present time Phoebus Apollo has thrown 
the gift of poetry with his right hand and that of music with his left 
hand to two persons so far apart that we are up to this hour still 
vainly waiting for the man who could produce a genuine opera by 
writing both the poetry and music of the same.’” 
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ost tells us of a sentence by | 











A similar quasi-prophetic statement was made by Herder, who 
wrote of Gluck: ‘‘From that commanding height, on which the 
common musician vaunts himself that poetry serves his art, he de- 
scended and made his tones serve the words, the sensation, the action 
itself." He erected an odeum, we are told, ‘‘a coherent lyrical struc- 
ture, in which poetry, music, action, and scenery form a unit.’’ That 
is coming very close to Wagner, who uttered his protest against the 
generally prevalent custom of making the dramatic action in operas 
subservient to the musical form, in the words: ‘ The musical form 
should always be subordinate to the dramatic situation.” 

But, as I said before, Wagner was by no means the only instance 
of a happy combination of these varied talents. Poetry and music 
have been united in various notable cases. 

Peter Cornelius, nephew of the great painter of the same name, 
wrote both words and music of his three operas, among which is 
“The Barber of Bagdad "’; and Lortzing also, in his operas, came 
before the public in the dual ré/e of poet and composer. Telemann 
and Stélzel, and later on also J. André, usually wrote their texts them- 
selves, and Schletterer tells us that Keiser was a better poet himself 
than all those who furnished him with librettos for his operas. Lobe, 
in his “‘Aus dem Leben eines Musikers,’’ speaks of an opera ‘‘ Witte- 
kind,’ which he wrote, words and music, in his early days. Adam 
Krieger, of the Churfirstlichsachsische Capella, also showed consid- 
able talent both in literature and music. “Fresh and joyous, sad 
and merry, vigorous and unconventional did his songs stream forth,” 
writes Fiirstenau, ‘‘and words and melody were always closely uni- 
ted.’’ We are also told of one Karl Blum, a member of the K6nigs- 
berg theater company in 1806, who wrote and composed operas, 
staged them, painted the scenery, and sang the principal vé/es. Such 
versatility is rare, but it is very probable that the degree of his ability 
stood in poor proportion to the multiplicity of his talent. 

Song-writers, from the times of the troubadours to the present, have 
numbered many in whom composer and poet were united in one 
person. Plenty of such instances could no doubt be found by refer- 
ring to the many songs that have enjoyed a decided but ephemeral 
success in this country. It may, however, be perhaps regarded as a 
somewhat significant fact that our famous and popular song-writer, 
Stephen Foster, wrote both words and music of all his pieces. It is 
said that his method of composition consisted in first jotting down 
the melody as it came to him, and then ‘nventing suitable words 
thereto. 

Sam Lover, the author, illustrator, painter, composer, musician, 
and what not besides, wrote and composed a number of Irish ballads, 
and many nautical songs bear the signature of Charles Dibdin both 
as poet and as composer. Nor must we forget Peter Cornelius, men- 
tioned before, who assumed the dual ré/e of poet-composer not only 
in his operas, but also in a number of songs, which are said to be 
exquisite although little known. 

Isolated instances of popular songs which offer further examples 
of a happy union of composer and poet in one person are no doubt 
plentiful, hut only some of the more prominent ones are here given. 

To begin with a few of American origin, there are ‘ Tenting on the 
old Camp-Ground,”’ by Walter Kittredge (who, by the way, also wrote 
numerous other songs), and ‘‘ Thou hast wounded the spirit that loved 
thee,”’ by Mrs. Porter, mother of the late Admiral Porter. Thomas 
Moore is credited with both words and music of ‘‘ Twilight Dews,”’ 
and a like dual vé/e is ascribed to Mrs. M. D. Sullivan (‘‘ The Blue 
Juniata’) and Thomas Haynes Bayly (‘‘Gaily the Troubadour"’). 
The song entitled ‘‘ Yes! the die is cast,’ was written and composed 
by Paul Pestel while he was languishing in a Russian prison. (Queen 
Hortense of France, as is well known, posed as author and composer 
of “ Partant pour la Syrie” (also known as ‘‘ Dunois the brave"’), 


| but Drouet, her musical secretary, tells us how he had to “ reduce her 


crude airs to rhythm and melody.” 

In speaking of ‘‘ writing musicians,” our thoughts are naturally led 
also to those who have entered the field of general literature. These, 
of course, have generally occupied themselves with subjects more or 
less connected with their art. 

Wagner's librettos form but a small portion of his writings, which 
in the German fill nine octavo volumes, and in which the reformer's 
theories and ideas naturally find free and full expression. Franz 
Liszt gave us a biography of Chopin, and also wrote a volume on the 
gypsies and their music. Berlioz at one time furnished articles and 
criticisms for the Fournal des Débats to make a living, and later on 
became the author of a number of interesting works on musical topics, 
among them “Les Grotesqgues de la Musique,” “ L' Instrumentation,” 
etc. Selections from his writings were collected and translated by 
W.F. Apthorp. We all know what delightful letters Mendelssohn 
used to write, and ‘‘ Music and Musicians,’ the volume of Schumann's 
collected writings, is also familiar to many. Jacques Offenbach wrote 
a volume of impressions on America, and our own Lowell Mason 
brought out a volume of ‘‘ Musical Letters from Abroad.”’ Geo. F. 
Root, so well known to the readers of the VisIToR, is the author of 
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various ‘methods’ and handbooks, and of innumerable articles for 
the musical press. His son, Frederick W.,has also been engaged in 
literary work. J. C. Lobe is the author of a chatty and oft-quoted 
autobiography. Works of a quasi-autobiographical character have 
also been written by Louis Spohr, Adolphe Adam (“ Derniers Sou- 
venirs d'un Musicien"’), A. B. Marx (‘‘ Erinnerungen aus meinem 
Leben"), and Ferdinand Hiller, among others, and the well-known 
impresarios Max Maretzek and Maurice Strakosch have also re- 
counted the history of their careers for the benefit of the general 
public. Schumann found a biographer in Jos, Wilh. von Wasielewski. 
The latter also wrote “ Die Violine und ihre Meister,” and, similarly, 
E. F. Rimbault is an authority on the organ and the piano. Again, 
various musicians, like—to take two cases at random—Charles Bur- 
ney, the Englishman, and Frédéric Louis Ritter, the American by 
adoption, have written the history of the art they practiced. Fred- 
eric Crowest, the organist, compiles articles and books of an anec- 
dotal character, and thus the list might no doubt be greatly, though 
not indefinitely, extended. 

Nor must we forget those industrious members of the musical fra- 
ternity who have striven to bring the theory of music into proper 
form for the student. Walther, Friedrich Wilh. Marpurg, Johann 
Matthesen, Westphal, J. C. Lobe, A. B. Marx, E. F. Richter, F. Gore 
Ouseley, John Stainer, Edgar S. Kelley, Geo. F. Root, H. R. Palmer, | 
and many more, the preponderance of German names being notice- | 
able. 

And with these final examples of a union between the two arts, I 
shall end my notes on literary musicians. 

FRANK LINSTOW WHITE. 
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RUBINSTEIN AS TEACHER. 





FROM “ANTON RUBINSTEIN,” BY MACARTHUR. 


co 
ONE of the incomprehensible sides of Rubinstein’s character is 
this special aspect of it—his ability as teacher; for, just as 
2" one could not suppose Sallust a moralist, or Seneca a man 
careless of his fortune, merely hecause they wished to pass as such, so | 
it is impossible to believe Rubinstein, with his numerous caprices and | 
whims, his ever-varying moods and vagaries, a good teacher simply 
because he gives lessons. A good teacher needs all those special | 
qualities—patience, gentleness, calmness—which one certainly least | 
expects to find in Rubinstein. 
Nevertheless, perhaps there is no one in Europe who could be| 





more patient,more calm, more gentle than Rubinstein with those | 
pupils who still have or have had the incomparable good fortune of | 
calling him master. And there certainly never has been a master | 
more paticular, more exacting, or more painstaking. 

His patience is limitless, but so, indeed, is his acquirement. He | 
never loses his temper like Biilow; but Biilow’s most cutting sar- | 
casm is a mild thing in comparison to the biting lash of Rubinstein’s 
tongue or the newness of his good-humored banter when a pupil | 
fails him. 
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pupil to follow his lead. ‘‘I do so and so, monsieur,’’ he says, with 
his genial laugh and wazvefe,; ‘‘ but that is no reason why you should 
follow my example, for I do wrong. Be you warned of my caprice, 
and do right.” 

In this, Rubinstein is preéminently great, preéminently an artist, 
preéminently a great master 

If it were possible to have a musical academy, a musical lyceum, 
like those schools of philosophy that flourished under the plane-trees 
that Plato loved, and under the shadow of Mount Lycabettus, a blend- 
ing of the two, the ideal and the natural, then Rubinstein should be 
the presiding deity; but unfortunately other thoughts and other oc- 
cupations divide the great painist-composer’s time. 

The first and last composer Rubinstein presents to his pupils is 
John Sebastian Bach, and for Bach he has an admiration little short 
of worship. He uses only the Bach-Gesellschaft edition of this 
master's works, and for Beethoven always that of Breitkopf & Har- 
tel. 

He pays immense attention to the rhythm and touch; is less par- 
ticular—perhaps less fanciful—than Biilow about the phrasing, and 
spares himself no trouble to instil into the pupil a conservative al- 
though broad idea and view of art. 

In the best sense of the word Rubinstein is a great master; and 
his teaching is more purely mustka/isch, as the Germans say, than 
that of any other master of to-day. In fact, it is a deep and abiding 
regret that Peterhof is not another Weimar for pianoforte students, 
were it only for a part of the year, as with Liszt. 
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UNAWARES. 


BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 





A song welled up in the singer’s heart 
(Like a song in the throat of a bird), 
And loud he sang, and far it rang, 
For his heart was strangely stirred ; 
And he sang for the very joy of song, 
With no thought of one who heard. 


Within the listener’s wayward soul 
A heavenly patience grew. 

He fared on his way with a benison 
On the singer, who never knew 

How the careless song of an idle hour 
Had shaped a life anew. 
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USE JUDICIOUS PRAISE. 


BOSTON musician, and an experienced teacher, is said never to 
have praised a pupil. How far this has helped or hindered 
him in his work is a question upon which people may differ. 





This nothing can equal. But, if so, neither can anything equal | U im i fe 
his teaching for value and for benefit, as well as for simplicity and | We are inclined to the opinion, however, says the Dominion Musical 
insight. His method is not simple, neither is it obscure or hard to | Journa/, that he might have been more successful than he has been, 
be understood, but it requires very much of his pupils; and his in- had he, occasionally, given a word of encouragement when needed, 
struction is especially praiseworthy and valuable, inasmuch as it is | and of praise when deserved. Certainly undue praise is fatal to any 
free completely from all individuality or personal caprice of his | great achievement, of which the innumerable examples of young 
own, J | hopefuls who “know it all” give sorry proof. But there are stu- 

He lays aside his own taste completely, keeping his pupils almost | dents who require a word of commendation as much as a flower 
exclusively to the study of the classics, and only to the most accurate | requires sunshine. They will certainly fail without it. And many 
text of these. | do fail, who, with a little help in this way—that costs a teacher noth- 

The musical world far and near has long since decided that Tau- | ing—might reach the top round of the ladder. It is generally sup- 
sig’s reading of the Chopin Concerto in E minor is necessary and | posed that sensitiveness is an element in a weak nature. This is 
an improvement, and that Biilow’s edition of Beethoven and Klind- | not so; sensitiveness belongs to the most beautiful characters, and 
worth’s edition of Chopin are praiseworthy, and very valuable for | a beautiful character can not be a weak one. Power belongs to sun- 


students. | shine as well as to lightning. And life, perfected, belongs to a blade 
Nothing can equal Rubinstein's anger when a pupil presents these | of grass as well as to the oak. Sensitiveness to criticism, and a 
editions. | great need of encouragement, are misfortunes to the student who 


‘I want Beethoven, I want Bach, I want Chopin, as they give them- | is so unfortunate as to be placed under the instruction of one who 
selves to us,” he often says passionately. ‘‘ They are good enough | has neither the wish nor the ability to study the needs of his pupil. 
for me, and for my pupils they must be good enough also.” | His laws are like those of the Medes and Persians, and you might as 

The great feature of Rubinstein’s teaching is its earnestness; it is well try to move the Rocky Mountains as to move him from his pur- 
not an appointment or an afternoon's occupation, but a life interest.| pose. He is obstinate, and thinks himself strong; he conjectures, 
And, as a teacher, he is as some high priest of the sacred mysteries | and thinks he foresees ; so he fails, and pronounces his pupil brain- 
of art—some Socrates, never a utilitarian. | less. Perhaps some magnanimous master comes along who can see 

Nothing with him must be done for effect, no one bar added to, no ‘the latent power of the cast-off pupil, and the work of instruction is 
one bar altered to suit individual taste. And even when those few | taken up and completed. There are times when praise is needed, 
pieces come up—as, for instance, the “ Funeral March” of Chopin— and it should be the teacher's business to know the times and supply 
which he alters so markedly in color himself, he never allows the | the need. 
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Mr. J. 
to sail from Liverpool October 21, on the 44. 


B. TREVOR, wife and daughter were 
jestic. They are due at New York as the Vis- 


ITOR goes to press. 


Ir PADEREWSKI Can create as great a sensa- 
tion in propria persona as he has in absentia with 
his shocky-headed portraits, he will be a great 


success. What hair-invigorator does he use? 


A socieTy of musicians has been formed in 
New York, the name and object of which is 
‘Harmonious Culture.’? Not a bad idea. 
May the society extend its influence beyond 
the limits of its present environment so that 
soon we may be done with the slur about quar- 
inharmonious harmo- 


relsome musicians and 


nists. 


AT THE initial performance in Chicago of 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana” the nuisance of floral 
offerings during the play was very manifest. 
Minnie Hauk was lying prostrate at the steps 
of the church-door when a long line of ushers 
rushed down the aisles burdened with huge bas- 
The 


prima donna had the good sense not to notice 


kets and bouquets of beautiful roses. 


them, and the tributes of admiring friends were 
handed to her during the intermission. 


A Goon thing is told of Rubinstein, who is 
now in Dresden seeking the necessary quiet in 
Ata re- 
cent mustcale he was induced to touch a piano 


which to complete his new oratorios. 
for a few minutes. A young gentleman, either 
English or American, said to him, with a pat- 
ronizing smile: ‘* Well, you play very well.” 
With the gravest manner and not the slightest 
tinge of sarcasm, Rubinstein bowed low and 
replied: “I thank you very much for your 


encouragement.”’ 





Ir must be very gratifying to Dr. Root to 
see how kindly his ‘‘Story of a Musical Life’’ 
has been received by the public press of the 
United States. The American people appre- 
ciate the work done by this earnest worker, 
and even the musicians who are usually slow to 
praise members of their own craft readily ac- 
knowledge the important influence for good 
exerted by this musical life. Here is a czse 
where the prophet is with honor in his own 


country. 


WHEN congregational singing is desired we 
think much of the success of it depends upon 
the attention given to the hymns in rehearsal. 
A quartet or chorus choir can invite or repel 
singing by all the people by the indifference 
or interest manifested by them. As a general 
rule the hymn and tune is neglected in the re- 
hearsal, and this neglect is always evident in 
If the leaders are not in- 
Whether con- 


the Sunday service. 
terested the people will not be. 
gregational singing is desired or not the hymns 
should be thoroughly studied and understood 
by those appointed to sing them. 


NOTHING enthuses a choir so much as a good 
drill in fresh, new music. The singers lose in- 
terest quickly and soon drop out of the ranks 
when nothing but the old pieces are sung. 
THE MUSICAL VISITOR has a liberal supply of 
choir music each month, prepared expressly for 
it. Choirs who take the VisiTor are delighted 
with it, the people who listen to its anthems 
are loud in praise of them, new interest is cre- 
ated in the rehearsals, and recruits for the choir 
are easily obtained where the VISITOR is used. 
This has been the experience of many choirs 
who have adopted the VistTor as their music- 
al purveyor. Let our choirs give it a trial. 

THe ZLtude, of Philadelphia, and the Presto, of 
Chicago, have, in the interests of legitimate 
journalism, given proper credit for the*editorial 
on “ Painstaking,”’ which was cribbed from the 
VistToR by a correspondent of the Tempo, a 
so-called musical journal published in Arkan- 
sas somewhere, and published in that paper as 
original, and whose editor (?) refused to make 
suitable acknowledgment after it was proven 
beyond question that the article was our own 
Thanks, gentlemen, and fellow sufferers. ‘‘ Fel- 
low sufferers,’”’ we say, because we see that the 
shears are liberally applied to your papers as 
well as our own. Such ‘editors’ as referred 
to above know a good thing when they see it, 
and it is so easy to make up an ‘‘ issue ” that-a- 


way, you know. 


SANTA CLAUS is discouraged, and talks of 
Why? 
selfish 


going out of business. Well, because 


the extortionate and demands of the 
children (and old folks as well) have made 
Christmas a burden to him. Instead of the 
simple gifts which delighted the children of 
former years, he now is called upon to furnish 
the most expensive presents, and each one 
wants the best. He does not like this state of 
things, and has asked Mrs. Burnham and Dr. 


Root to help him change it, if possible, for if 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





not changed he says he’ll ‘‘quit.”” He wants 
every body to be kind, loving, unselfish, thought- 
We are sure the ‘‘ Christmas 
Vision,” the new Christmas cantata, will help 


ful of others. 


to bring about this happy and desirable state 
of things. 


A DECISION of some interest to musicians 
has recently been obtained by Mr. David Blake- 
ley from the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton. Mr. B. informed the treasury officials 
that he contemplated bringing to the United 
States for a musical tour the Austrian Juvenile 
Band, and asked if his plan would conflict 
The Assistant 
Secretary Nettleton has informed Mr. B..in re- 


with the contract-labor laws. 


ply that in view of the provisions embodied in 
Section § of the act approved March 3, 1891, 
no objection will be interposed by the Treas- 
ury, inasmuch as the members of the band un- 
questionably belong to a ‘‘ recognized profes- 


sion.” 


A FRIEND in New York City sends us the 
following note: 

A friend who was on his way to Europe, this 
summer, made the acquaintance on shipboard 
of a widow who was returning to her home in 
One day she said: ‘‘ I had a charm- 
ing experience in Australia just before I sailed. 


England. 


I took the leading soprano parts in a simple 
but pleasing cantata written by an American, 
whose name I do not now recall. The Sunday- 
School were bringing out the work, and I 
helped them, as I said) by taking the soprano 
solos.’’ 

‘Did you enjoy it?” asked my friend, who 
is a musician, and therefore interested. 

‘*Very much,’’ replied the lady, ‘‘ very much, 
indeed ; and every one else there enjoyed it as 
well.” 

‘*May I ask the name of the work?” said 
my friend. 

‘It was ‘Under the Palms,’ and now I re- 
member the author was one Root.” 

“Oh!” said my friend, ‘I have brought 
that work out myself.” 

And so they had a good chat, which resulted 
in a session at the piano, when my friend 
played and the lady sang the chief soprano 
numbers of the cantata, to the delight of many 
appreciative hearers who chanced to be in the 
cabin. 


Werner's Voice Magazine prints a very inter- 
esting correspondence from various organists 
and choirmasters of more or less note in reply 
to the following questions : 

1. Which is better for the purpose of public 
worship in our churches, a choir of mixed 
voices, male and female, or an exclusively male 
choir? Why? 

2. How can volunteer choirs be induced to 
attend regularly and punctually ? 

3. Which is better, to pay members of a 
volunteer choir a small sum for their services, 
or to trust to their sense of duty as members of 
the church and congregation? Why? 

4. Which is better, and why, to have the 
offices of organist and choirmaster performed 
by two persons or by one? 











The several answers boiled down amount to 
this: that it ‘depends upon circumstances.” 

In answer to question I, as to whether the 
choir be mixed or male, there seems to bea pre- 
ponderance in favor of the mixed choir. 

Question 2 has for its general answer: ‘‘ keep 
up the interest.’” (A series of articles on how 
to do this would be of great value.) 

Question 3 isanswered by most of the writers, 
we believe, by advising a small salary. Some 
think that the singers, especially those who are 
members of the church or society, should give 
their services. This is, we know, the opinion 
of the congregation. 

Question 4 is answered by the majority with 
the opinion that one man, the organist, should 
have full control. A few advance good reasons 
for having the work divided between the or- 


ganist and choirmaster. 


UNSPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

While it should be understood that real mu- 
sic is something more than sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal, and that it has a meaning and 
a language, it should not be taught that its 
ideas and expressions are the same as those of 
written words. The great masters have always 
denounced this idea, and would, if living to- 
day, laugh at much that is called program mu- 
sic. Musical meanings can not be expressed 
in words. Words, indeed, are the lowest forms 
of expression any way. Of what use are they 
to the lovers with hearts too full for utterance, 


or to the mother bending over the body of her 


child whose life has gone out? What are 
words to any one in great grief or excess of 
joy? 


Julian Hawthorne, the novelist, has recently 
advanced the idea that the time is not far dis- 
tant when spoken language will be supplanted 
by other and higher forms of communication. 
Perhaps when that time arrives we shall get at 
the real meaning of music, as well to realize 
that eye can speak to eye and soul to soul as 
well as mouth to mouth, and that we can be 
better understood by these higher methods of 
communication than by the present one. 

So it should be easy to understand that as 
there are even at present other methods by 
which thought is interchanged, as by the prin- 
ciple of mind-reading, facial expression, and 
other indefinable ways in which spoken words 
of 
music and a method of interpretation which is 


are unnecessary, so there is a language 


above the mere sound, and for which the word- 
language is quite inadequate. What is it? 
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A QUESTION AND ANSWER. 





A correspondent asks a question, the answer- 
ing of which may help clear upa difficulty 
often presenting itself to elementary students. 

Question—* What name does a note take 
double-flatted double- 


itself when or 


If the first flat lowers the note (?) 


upon 
sharped ? 
one semitone, how much does the second one 
lower it, and what syllable name would we call 
Do double-flatted ?”’ 


We object to the terms used in the question, 





but think we see what is meant, and will try 
and help to a correct understanding of the 
subject. 

To answer this question satisfactorily the 
following things must be seen, viz.: 

All our music is made from the following 


diatonic and chromatic tones—or from some of 


them. 

DIATONIC 7 
one two three four five six seven eight 
do re mi fa sol la siorti do 


CHROMATIC. 


sharp one, sharp two, sharp four, sharp five, 


ai rt fi st 
sharp six, or flat seven, flat six, flat five, 
“i se or te le Se 
flat three, flat two, 
me ra 
It will be seen that there is no “flat one” 
” 


nor ‘‘flat four” nor ‘‘ sharp three’’ nor ‘‘ sharp 
seven.” 

Sharps, flats, double sharps, double flats, and 
naturals affect lines and spaces and not notes 

A sharp, either in the signature place or as 
an accidental, simply makes the line or space 
on which it is placed stand for a pitch a half 
step higher. (In the signature place its influ- 
ence extends through the staff, but as an acci- 
dental only to the next bar.) 

The line or space being sharped, you may 
put one kind of note upon it or another, or no 
note at all—the effect of the sharp remains the 
same, for it has nothing to do with notes—its 
whole object is to change the meaning of a 
line or space. 

This being seen, we are ready for the ques- 
tion. 

The regular members of keys are dtatomic 
tones. (For example, in A major: A, B, C#, 
D, E, F#, and G# are diatonic.) 

Where lines and spaces in a piece of music 
agree with the signature, they are also said to 
be diatonic; therefore a sharped line or space 
(or a flatted one) is sometimes diatonic. 

Chromatic tones are represented by sharping 
or flatting diatonic degrees of the staff (lines 
and spaces), and as it often happens that dia- 
tonic degrees are sharped in the signature, it 
follows that there must be a device to sharp a 
line or space a/ready sharped in the signature, 
and sometimes to flat one a/ready flatted there 

That is exactly what the double sharp and 
double flat are for. They are never used on a 
natural degree of the staff. 

It is another law that the meaning of a line 
or space shall never be changed more than a half 
step at a time. 

The compound character made by a natural 
and sharp (2 combined) is a device to fata line 
or space already doudble-sharfed—that is, make it 
mean a pitch a Aa/f step lower (never more than 
a half step at a time), and the compound char- 
acter made by a natural and flat (%») is a device 
to sharp a double-flatied degree. 

Every tone ina piece of music is either a 
diatonic or a chromatic tone. Diatonic sylla- 
bles (do, re, mi, etc.) are applied to the diatonic 
tones, and chromatic syllables (a7, f,, me, se, etc.) 


to the chromatic tones. 
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It ought not now to be difficult to see what 


syllable would apply in any possible (correct) 
use of a double sharp or double flat, or of th 
compound characters. 


A 


City ‘Wotes. 


At a recent wedding in Clifton a novel fea- 
ture was the singing of a boy choir 


Book of 
nearly ready for the salesroom 
and will soon publish new edition 
standard works. 


Geo. Schneider’s Sonatinas is 


Hie has revised 
of 


various 


A. J. Boex has organized a boys’ choir to do 
duty at St. Xavier’s College. 


It will consist 


fected by F. W. Root is being put into practice 


of about 120 members. Now look out for 
wrinkles and gray hairs, Mr. B. 
The method of vocal culture in classes per 
quite generally Mr. Fillmore, of this city, 
| uses it with good effect in his choir work 
Mr. Albert Maish sings bass, and directs the 
| choir of the Church of Our Savior, Mt, Auburn 


He manages his quartet well, and i 
ported by an excellent organist, Mr 


finely sup- 
Grimm 


Mr. W. L. of Dayton, O., 
has been engage das Direct r of the May les- 
tival Chorus. Mr. 
part in the rehearsals, which begin this 


Blumenschein, 


Thomas will take an active 


month 


Messrs. Lauder and Carpé, who have removed 
from Cincinnati to Chicago, have been 
kindly received by the musicians and 
generally Each 
preparation. 


most 
people 
in 


has a series of concerts 


Frederick Dean, of New York City, formerly 
of London, has applied for the directorship of 
the May Festival Chorus. He 
musician and composer, and hi 
record as a conductor. 


is a talented 


as an enviable 


David Davis, the thorough-going, conscien- 
tious voice-teacher, has rooms on Fourth Street, 
between Vine and Walnut, where he gives les- 
sons daily. He also is choirmaster of St.Paul’s, 
and is making a great success of it 


Miss Anita Muldoon is in the city for a short 
time, and is singing at Christ Church for Mrs 
Caldwell, who is ill. Miss Muldoon is study- 
ing with Mr. Foley. It is to be hoped that 
she may be induced to remain in Cincinnati. 


Romberg’s Kinder Symphony is to be given 
| shortly by the Young Women’s Christian As- 


sociation of this city. Mrs. Ida Post and Miss 
Hill are conducting the rehearsals. The con- 
cert will be in aid of the building fund of the 


|} association. 


When one of our teacher friends, whose va- 
cation was spent the asked 
‘« What were the wild waves saying ?”” he pros- 
trated the editor with the reply, that the bath- 
ing-dresses were so loud that he didn’t hear 
the waves make any remarks whatever 


Mr. Glover’s quartet at the Mt. Aul 
Presbyterian Church gave an ‘ Elijah ”’ service 
Sunday evening, October 25, which was much 
enjoyed. The pastor gave a short sketch of 
the ancient prophet, and the quartet, assisted 
by Miss Helen Hinkle, sang selections from 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio 


seaside, was 


at 


irn 


We are pleased to note the appointment of 
Mr. E. M. Bowman, president of the American 
College of Musicians, to the chair of music in 
Vassar College, vacated by the death of Dr. 
Ritter. A better selection could not have been 
made, and the VisiTOR congratulates all con- 

cerned in it. 
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YVhe Hauk Opera Co. played a week’s en- 
gagement at Pike’s Opera-House last month. 
The performances received a setback on the 
first day by the announcement that Mrs. Hauk 
was unable to appear. She did, however, per- 
form her part in the first performance of ‘*Ca- 
valleria Rusticana,”’ which opera, by the way, 
did not seem to arouse any very great amount 
of enthusiasm in Cincinnati. 


The London Daily Times thus speaks of the 
singing of Corinne Moore-Lawson at a Richter 
concert in that city: Mrs. Lawson as Venus 
confirmed the very favorable opinion formed 
on her first appearance; her singing high 
notes, and the beautiful quality of her voice 
throughout its entire range produced their full 
effect. In the solo from the Brahms ‘ Re- 
quiem”’ Mrs. Lawson proved herself a com- 
pletely satisfactory exponent of this class of 
music. The perfect purity of her voice, the 
refinement of her phrasing, and the earnestness 
of her interpretation were equally conspicuous. 


There seems to be a prospect of a good 
supply of music for the season of ’91 and ’92. 
Foreign musicians, male and female, vocal and 
instrumental, are landing in this country by 
the wholesale. Patti will appear in concerts, 
Lehmann in opera, Paderewski, Griinfeld, 
Friedheim, Rummel, Joseffy, Pachmann, 
Hopekirk, Aus der Ohe, etc., etc. As long as 
people are curious to see and hear these celeb- 
rities it will pay for them to come, but once 
the new is worn off it will be difficult to get 
good audiences for them all. We hope the 
presence of so many song-birds in this country 
this season will have the effect of putting prices 
to see and hear them at reasonable rates. 


The Apollo Concerts will be given on the 
evenings of December 10, 1891, February 18 
and April 20, 1892. A new work for mixed 
chorus, entitled ‘*‘ Dream Pictures,’’ composed 
by Geo. E. Whiting, and dedicated to B. W. 
Foley, is to be given at the first concert. Miss 
Ida Smith will be the soloist of the first con- 
cert. Among the other soloists engaged for 
the various concerts are the ever welcome Julia 
Moran Wyman, Herr Wilczek, the violinist, 
and Herr Ludwig, basso, All the soloists will 
be the best the profession affords. The chorus 
will consist of about 150 members, all working 
members, too, no sticks or dummies. Masse- 
net’s ‘* Eve” will probably be given at the 
second concert. 


Mr. Charles Coleman has issued a circular 
to the singers of Cincinnati, which we herewith 
give in full: 


Confident that all the elements essential to the 
performance of the best music exist right here in our 
midst, | propose to organize a chorus for the rendi 
tion of the works of famous modern composers dur 
ing the coming season. 

Alt least two concerts will be given, with full 
orchestral accompaniment by a Cincinnati orches- 
tra 

The requirements for admission to active member- 
ship of the chorus will be a good voice and tair 
knowledge of reading music. Members of organized 
church choirs and the Festival Chorus will not be 
obliged to submit to examination. 

Those wishing to join will enroll their names and 
addresses at once at the store of The John Church 
Co., that there may be no delay in commencing re 
hearsals for the first concert, to be given in January. 

Organists and choir-leaders will confer a favor by 
bringing this to the notice of their singers. 


The College of Music opened the fall term 
with 654 pupils. President Neff is perfecting, 
without regard to expense, the Subscription 
Concerts for the coming season. The order of 
entertainments will be as follows: 1. Thursday 
evening, November 5, Vladimir de Pachmann ; 
2. Thursday evening, November 12, Leandro 
Campanari and Corinne Moore-Lawson; 3. 
Friday evening, November 20, Locke Richard- 
son; 4. Monday evening, November 30, Nor- 
dica-Gorno-Mattioli; 5. Friday evening, De- 
cember 4, Louis C. Elson, with Illustrations ; 





6. Thursday evening, December 17, Doerner 
and Andres; 7. Monday evening, January 4, 
Ignace I. Paderewski; 8. Saturday evening, 
January 16, Ovide Musin and company; 9. 
Thursday evening, January ‘28, Alfred and 
Heinrich Griinfeld; 10. Thursday evening, 
February 4, Campanari-Mattioli and College 
String Orchestra; 11. Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25, Albino Gorno; 12. To conclude after 
Lent with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS HERE AND 
THERE 


The managers of the New York Casino have 
wisely decided to elevate the tone of the pretty 
place by producing a better class of operas than 
heretofore. Miss Maria Tempest is now sing- 
ing there with great success. 


Mascagni, the composer of “ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” is in danger of overdoing. Since the 
presentation of the above opera, which met 
with such immediate success, he has written 
two others too hastily, it seems to us, for thor- 
ough work. His opera “ L’Ami Fritz’’ will 
shortly be produced at Rome. 


The Annual Festival at Worcester, Mass., 
which closed September 25, was a financial 
success. There has been the usual grumbling 
at the programs, some wanting more popular 
ones, while others assert that they were far too 
popular to be good. There were some new 
works presented, but with no marked success. 


Chevalier de Kontski, best known by his 
‘* Reveil du Lion,’”? wrote a composition for 
orchestra and chorus, entitled ‘‘ Liberty Tri- 
umphant,” which received its first production 
at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia last 
Monday evening in connection with the cele- 
bration of the 4o0oth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. 


The first faculty meeting of Perkins’ National 
College of Music was held last Monday evening 
at the rooms of the college in the Chicago Athe- 
neum. In addition to the musical and social 
exercises plans were made for several concerts 
during the season. The first faculty concert 
will be given Wednesday evening, November 
4, in Athenzum Hall. 


William H. Sherwood’s season of matinee 
piano recitals opened October 27 at’ the Chi- 
cago Auditorium Recital Hall. These recitals 
were originally arranged as a feature of the 
musical education of the pupils of the Chicago 
Conservatory, but the demands of the public 
became so strong as to necessitate the extension 
of this advantage to all who desire to attend. 


The New York Morning Journal has been 
giving a series of concerts at Castle Garden. 
The plan of the /ournad seems to be to get the 
prominent ‘‘houses”’ of the city to furnish 
pianos and players in turn, and the result has 
been a notable series of entertainments, in 
which such artists as the Scharwenkas, Franz 
Rummel, Emily Winant, etc. have taken part. 


The Chicago Apollo Club announces three 
concerts for the season, The first will be the 
annual Christmas performance of Handel’s 
**Messiah”’ on Friday, December 25. At 
the second concert, on Monday, February 15, 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust” will be given. 
The third concert, on April 4, will be devoted 
to Becker’s ‘‘ Reformation” Cantata. The 
Chicago Orchestra has been secured for all the 
concerts,and the second one will be conducted 
by Theodore Thomas. 


The success of the Bostonians in this country 
has spread to London, and Messrs. Karl, Mac- 


Donald, and Barnabee have received an offer | 


to take their whole company, orchestra and 


chorus, to London for an engagement of two | 


months, during June and July next, with the 
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understanding that if the company so desired 
it they could play through the provinces. The 
management of the company now have the offer 
under consideration, and there is a strong prob- 
ability that it will be accepted. 


The entire second part of the program of a 
concert given by the Société Royale d’Har- 
monie, of Antwerp, on September 20, was de- 
voted to compositions by Mr. Van der Stucken, 
performed under his direction. The pieces 
chosen were his incidental music to Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Tempest,” the ‘‘ Pagina d’Amore,” 
Festival March, four songs, and a patriotic 
festival song for baritone, male chorus, and 
orchestra. Mr. Van der Stucken, though born 
in this country, lived through his boyhood and 
youth in Antwerp. 
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“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


H. E. KREHBIEL’S ESTIMATE, 

It is easier to account for the popularity of 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana”’ than to point out any 
signs of great and original genius in its score. 
The opera’s chief charm lies in its #a#ve force- 
fulness. A singular thing about this manifes- 
tation, both in book and music, is that it sel- 
dom or never seems to spring from reflection. 
The book is a good one because Mascagni set 
it, and because the men who wrote it seem to 
have known so little about libretto-making 
that they did not know how to make a bad one. 
The simplicity of the tale itself is paired with 
equal simplicity in the action and dialogue. 
When the writers leave the essential things of 
the story and adopt parts of the conventional 
apparatus, they become utterly conventional. 
The movement is always simple and direct in 
the development of the few incidents, and these 
are raised to a high pitch of passionate inten- 
sity by the music, which is most interesting to 
the student and eloquent of the composer’s 
genius in the setting of the dialogue. There 
in reality all of Signor Mascagni’s originality 
lies. The numbers which are most applauded 
are far from the best in the score. The ¢néfer- 
meszo is in no sense remarkable in itself. Its 
melody is fluent and not devoid of pathos, but 
its treatment is nothing more nor less than a 
copy of that by which Hellmesberger rescued 
the /argo melody from Handel’s ‘‘ Xerxes,”’ and 
gave it so tremendous a popularity in the con- 
cert-room. The secret of the great moving 
power of the piece lies largely in the fact that 
it occurs at the emotional climax of the play, 
and while affording a brief respite from the 
visible action yet sustains, continues, and even 
intensifies the psychological action. The device 
of introducing a love song (which in the dra- 
matic scheme we are to conceive to be a sere- 
nade sung by 7urriddu to Lola) is copied from 
Meyerbeer’s *‘ Dinora.’’ Its effectiveness is at 
least open to debate. In other numbers the in- 
fluence of Verdi particularly, but also Boito 
and Bizet, is unmistakable. In fact, if we were 
called on to name the work which has most 
manifestly been influential in forming Mas- 


cagni’s manner we would unhesitatingly name 


Verdi’s ‘‘Otello.”” From that noble work, in 
which the fruits of spontaneous creation and 
wise reflection are so effectively consorted, Mas- 
cagni seems to have learned how to wed words 
and music so that each factor raises the other 
to a higher power. 

But if much of the young composer’s melody 
is wanting in real originality, it is full of pas- 
sionate blood, and in its treatment the devices 
of sharp contrasts in orchestral color, dynamic 
expression, and unconventional chord succes- 
sions are employed with telling effect. Mascagni 
does not hesitate to use his listeners’ nerves as 
harp-strings. He is more anxious to draw 
blood than tickle the ear-drum. If he turns on 
a torrent where a meadow brook might suf- 
fice, it is because at the outset he carries his 








hearers far above the valley of commonplace 
emotions and has the power to preserve the 
tension without a moment’s intermission. 
Were the present not so wofully sterile a period 
in operatic composition his opera would have 


created less stir; but it has independent sig- | 


nificance, and the world will await its succes- 
sor with an anxiety unknown since Verdi’s 
“Otello” had its first performance at Milan. 
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THE NEW SYSTEM OF VOCAL CUL- 
TURE IN CLASSES. 


Frederic W. Root’s large classes in voice 
culture and singing have come to be an estab- 
lished feature of musical work in this city. 
Those classes are about entering upon their 
ninth season. At the beginning they were 
composed mostly of the teachers in our public 
schools, who were required to know something 
of singing in order to conduct the music les- 
sons in their rooms. At first it was not thought 
that their work would provide for anything 
more than the most elementary requirements 
of those that wished to sing; but the success 
of the first season was such that Mr. Root be- 
gan to broaden the scope of the work until 
now it touches upon all points that are taught 
to singers in private instruction. It is a course 
in vocal music as complete as is the course in 
grammar or arithmetic in the public schools, 
and proficiency in it is enforced and expected 
in the same way, viz.: by private examinations 
and personal attention to each pupil. Over 
three hundred pupils a year have taken this 
course, and among these are many young peo- 
ple in the last years of school who would not 
have time for private instruction, but who can 
take the class course and so lay the foundations 
for correct vocal method during the period 
when the voice is most easily molded. Mr. 
Root introduced this system in Rockford, IIl., 
last year, and this year he is to carry it to Mil- 
waukee. The Saturday morning classes will 
be continued in this city as heretofore.— CAzs- 


cago Herald. 
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MUSICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Geo. F. Root is visiting friends at Short 
Hills, N. J. 

Prof. J. C. Ervini, the popular composer, 
is now organist and choirmaster at Trinity 
Church, Pottsville, Pa. 


At the recent Worcester Festival Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn, the veteran conductor, was presented 
with a purse of $1,500, it being his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as festival conductor. 


Mr. C. C, Case goes to Detroit the first of 
November to take charge of a choir of over 
one hundred voices, Mr. C. will still continue 
to conduct musical conventions, but come back 
to his choir every Sabbath. 

Mr. C, C. Case has the following convention 
engagements for the fall campaign: Lodi, 
O., September 1; Perry, Mich., September 14; 
Wyandotte, Mich,, September 28; Flint, Mich., 
October 12; Coldwater, Mich., October 26: 
Cooper, Mich., November 9; Benzonia, Mich., 
November 23; Clearfield, Pa., December 14. 


Mr. J. O. Pearson, of New York, whose beau- 
tiful sheet-music titles are found on the publi- 
cations of all the better class of music-pub- 
lishers in America, paid us a short visit last 
month. He is ably assisted in his work by his 
daughters, who design and execute in the high- 
est styles of the art. 


Mr. Harrison M. Wild gave his eightieth 
organ concert at Unity Church, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 4, at which he had the assistance of Miss 
Edith Shannon and Mr. Henry T. Hart, vocal- 
ists. These Sunday afternoon organ concerts 





| 
| 














are a great institution in Chicago, and it would 
be well to have them imitated elsewhere. 
These are sacred concerts worthy of the name. 


We have received from the managers of the 
World’s Fair a slip of **notes” containing much 
interesting information concerning the various 
departments of the great exhibition, We re- 
gret to see that no movement seems yet to be 
in progress for a musical department in which 
methods of teaching, engraving, printing, etc. 
might be shown. The display of musical in- 
struments is well enough, but that is but a small 
part of what might be shown pertaining to 
music in America, 


Mr. F. W. Root’s system of vocal training fn 
classes has met with great favor in England, 
where Miss Augusta Margaret Goetz, a talented 
pupil of Mr. Root’s, has been teaching. Miss 
Goetz has been studying with Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia, in Paris, and is fitting herself for the 
operatic stage. It must be exceedingly pleas- 
ant and encouraging for Mr. Root to know that 
the famous teachers abroad, to whom his pupils 
go for further study, find nothing to undo in 
his work, but, on the other hand, commend it 
as making their own work easy. 
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SINGING TO STOKERS. 





A pretty story, which has, however, the mer- 
it of being true, is told of a certain professional 
singer. He had a beautiful tenor 
which he was_apt to take the best of care, so 
that when he was crossing the Atlantic one 
summer with a party of friends they were not 
surprised to find that he disappeared from view 
every evening at just about the same time. 

“Afraid of the night air,’’said one, with a 
slight smile. 

‘‘Afraid we’ll ask him to sing, probably,”’ 
said another, but no one questioned him, as he 
was known to be quite immovable from his 
way. 

But when the last night on board came, a 
delegation descended to his stateroom to beg 
for a song or two, and discovered that he was 
not there. They looked for him in vain, until 
at last the captain, who had evidently kept the 
secret as long as he could, said, pointing in the 
direction of the engine room: 

‘‘T think you’ll find him down there; that’s 
where he’s gone every evening.” 

Sure enough, when the delegation arrived at 
the engine-room they heard the sound of a 
guitar and a voice, and there, lolling against the 
wall, was the recreant tenor, singing his best 
for the delight of the stokers, whom he had 
entertained in this way for more than an hour 
every evening during the voyage. 





A. J. Goodrich, the able musical theorist of 
Chicago, in his complete ‘“‘ Musical Analysis” 
has admirably succeeded in bringing before 
the student all the details of composition. In 
action and comprehensive manner he intro- 
duces the reader to all the elementary material, 
metre, rhythm, movement, scales and harmo- 
nies, and, guiding him on through the differ- 
ent means of construction, lays before him final- 
ly a complete analysis of the highest forms 
of musical composition. The great progress 
in musical culture requires superior technical 
facilities, and much time and attention is con- 
sumed in mastering the difficulties the busy 
student meets at every step. An adequate ap- 
preciation of the intrinsic value of the works 
of art, however, should accompany every prog- 
ress made in technical skill to enable the mu- 
sic-loving student to understand and intellec- 
tually enjoy the works of the great composers. 
Mr. Goodrich’s work will be a great help to 
him in this direction. It is a book that will be 
interesting to all lovers of music. 
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Musical bopper. 


Cornetist: ‘‘ Would you like to hear me play 
‘For Everand Forever?’’’ She: ‘ E-er, well, 
not quite so long as that.” 


‘* Papa,”’ said Willie, as the bass drum went 
by, ‘‘ that man ain’t as strong as he looks, is 
he?” “I don’t know. Why?” ‘* He doesn’t 
seem to be able to break the box open.” 


A REGULAR Boy.—‘* Why, how well you 
talk, Harry!” said a visitor. ‘* Yes,’’ returned 
the little fellow, ‘‘ I’ve had lots of practice. I’m 
doing it all the time.””"—Harfer’s Young People 


A young woman began a song, ‘‘ Ten Thou- 
sand Leaves are Falling.”” She pitched it too 
high, screeched, and stopped. ‘Start her at 
five thousand,” cried an auctioneer.— Aritish 
American. 


‘Yes. But her 
I had her at 


‘«She sings like a canary.” 
bill is a thousand times bigger 
my last musicale.”’ 


Sarasate has a great weakness for Camembert 
cheese, and the last time he was in London one 
of his many lady worshipers went to great 
trouble to get him some of his favorite dainty 
from Paris. When he was leaving London, 
however, she presented him with a more senti- 
mental offering in the shape of a garland of 
flowers in the Spanish colors, which was handed 
up to him just before he left the platform 
‘* J’aurais préferé le fromage,’’ whispered Sara- 


| sate, with a mischievous glance, as he passed 


by the kindly donor, who was sitting in the 
front row of stalls 

MusICcAL CrITICISM.—‘** Don’t you think the 
baritone’s voice has unusually fine timbre ?”’ 
‘* Ves, chords of it.”’ 


Teacher: ‘‘ Bobby, spell needle.”’ Bobby: 
‘« N-e-i-d-l-e, needle.’”” Teacher: ‘‘ There is 
no ‘i’ in needle, Bobby.” Bobby: ‘* Well, 


*taint a good one then.”’—Golden Days 


Woman to carpenter: ‘‘ You oughtn’t to 
leave the floor in that condition. Why don’t 
you pick up those chips?”’ Carpenter (proud- 
ly): ‘*Madam, do you take me for the Prince 
of Wales ?”— Life 

HOW WE CRITICISE 
If com posers earnest are, 
Then we gu to sleep 
If they take a lively style 
Then we vote them **« heay 
If the com position’s long 

Then its length we're fearing 
If the writer makes it short, 

’Tisn't worth the hearing 


If the work is plain and clear, 
Play it ty some child; 

If its style should deeper be 
Ah, the fellow’s wild 


Let a man write as he will 
Still the critics fight 

Therefore let him please himself 
If he would do right. 


— Elson. 
BEFORE THE VENUS OF MILO. — Smithers 
(reading sign ‘* Hands off!"’): ‘* The poor idi- 


ots! Do they think any one could look at that 
statue and not know the hands were off?” 


Harpers Bazar. 


AN AUTUMNAL PROPOSAI 
stand on the balcony): 
within and very drear 
She: ‘Without what?” 
** You.”"—Harper’s Bazar 


He (as they 
‘‘It is very bright 
without, is it not?” 
He (inspired) : 


The following incident occurred in a Med- 
ford school: A class in grammar was reciting, 
and one of the younger boys was asked to 


| compare ‘‘sick.”” He began, thoughtfully, 
**Sick,’’ paused, while his brain struggled 
with the problem, then finished, triumphantly, 


** Sick, worse, dead.”’ 


Harpers Bazar. 
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A SYSTEMATIC METHOD. 


Recall how a good system of mathematics 
or language, or any common study, is laid out 
and graded for the use of learners; how, for 
example, easy addition is first given, then sub- 
traction, and so on, by steps which increase 
very gradually in difficulty until all the com- 
binations are included and the highest princi- 
ples made plain; or, how the learner begins 
with letters and elementary sounds and pro- 
gresses from short, familiar words, through 
common word relationships by easy gradations 
to technical words and involved combinations, 
mastering grammatical constructions, and so 
on, to the beauties and graces of rhetoric. 

Recall these educational systems, and then 
compare any system of voice culture and sing- 
ing with them, and it may be seen that the 
latter subject has never been brought to the 
plane of scientific education. 

We hear much dispute about breathing— 
abdominal, costal, diaphragmatic, and clavicu- 
lar; but each has its function in singing, and a 
scientific system will take them all into account, 
introducing each in simple form, then making 
combinations and showing precisely how to 
adapt these means to artistic ends. And so 
with registers. Some say thereis but one; 
others, two; others, three; and others, five. 
There is an underlying principle which harmo- 
nizes these apparent differences by showing, 
ing practically and systematically how to man- 
age the voice in respect of register. All such 
considerations as these must be plainly and 
progressively set forth in a truly educational 
system. General classifications, definitions, and 
grades should also be givenin such a system as 
the eight departments of Voice Culture and 
Singing; the three kinds of execution by which 
the voice passes from note to note; the seven 
items of phrasing; specifications for the first, 
second, and third grades of progress; for the 
six grades into which songs are classified as to 
difficulty; a description of the three stages one 
passes through in mastering an item of vocal 
method, etc. 

The meaning of a properly constructed text- 
book in mathematics is, that every one—not 
only those with especial talent—may learn 
arithmetic, etc,, according to his capacity. 

The meaning of such a system in Voice 
Culture is that there need be no failures to real- 
ize the pupil’s possibilities to the extent that 
outside circumstances will permit; it means 
that the ambitious pupil may know that noth- 
ing of importance is being overlooked or neg- 
lected; it means that the conscientious 
teacher need not be harrassed by rivals and crit- 
ics pronouncing his or her work all wrong. 

It means, moreover, that correct vocal train- 
ing can be given to pupils in large classes in a 
highly interesting manner and with excellent 
results; and this is to bring this advantage 
within the reach of the masses and to popular- 
ize the art of singing. 

Such a text-book is ‘* Root’s New Course in 
Voice Culture and Singing.” 
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THE STorY oF A MusIcaL Lire.—This is 
an unpretentious volume, of two hundred and 
fifty pages. It is the autobiography of Geo. 
F. Root, the widely known musical publisher 
and the best music teacher now living. It is 
a very modest book. The author evidently 
shrinks from the terms and statements he is 
obliged to use in regard to himself, and would 
rather some other should tell the story, which, 
with no touch of egotism, he thinks should be 
told. The book is exceedingly interesting. 
There is no effort and no thought of embellish- 
ment. The author tells his story in simple 
language that any child could understand, but 
its very simplicity is its greatest charm, and the 
story in many of its parts is really entrancing. 
The book is made specially interesting by an- 





ecdotes of well-known persons interspersed 
through it. Here is one: He had in his class 
at Rutgers a young girl named Annie, a bru- 
nette, twelve or thirteen years old, whose voice 
was noticable among the four hundred girls. 
He says: ‘‘I used to take my pupils occasion- 
ally to hear the blind people sing (at the Insti- 
tute for the blind). 
there. She not only captivated the class, but, 
in an especial and particular manner, a young 


gentleman who not only could hear her voice | 


but could see her face. 
student temporarily teaching there. 


He was a theological 
He had 


a younger brother who was a part of the time | 


in the institution, I think, as an office-boy. 
This theological student sought an introduction 
to my young lady, and I introduced him. A 
few years after he married her. 
Rev. Wm. Cleveland, and the office-boy was, 
not long ago, President of the United States.” 
—Kev. 7, F. Parker, in the Buffalo Christian 
Advocate, 
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A LIVING LINK WITH BEETHOVEN. 


The Dresden Journal says that an old woman 
who was Beethovén’s servant is still living at 
Baden, near Vienna, and is still a servant in 
the house where the composer wrote his Ninth 
Symphony. This house belongs to the munic- 
ipal authorities, and has never been restored. 
The old lady remembers Beethoven well, and 
calls him ‘‘ the maniac musician.” 
pilgrims to Beethoven’s rooms that if they 
were not fools they would know that none of 
the portraits are like her former master, whom 
she describes as of a ‘‘savage and somber 
aspect.” But the old servant’s opinion, which 
is not new, only confirms the belief that in 
some of the portraits we have the counterfeit 
presentment of the master. 





NECESSITY FOR GOOD TEACHERS. 


Home cultivation and singing, while the 
source of much pleasure to your friends and 


yourself, will never make you an artist. Only 
teachers—and the best of teachers, too—appli- 
cation, study, and long years of labor can give 
that finish and beauty to the voice that can 
entitle its possessor to the appellation “ artist.” 

If you feel that it is your wish to become 
such a one, weigh all it will cost you *against 


what it will give you, and if your final decis- | 
ion is for it, leave your home-singing and cul- | 


tivation and seek a master. 
But think first what is before you: a life of 


simplicity—Art will have no division of devo- | 


tion; you must give yourself wholly to her if 
you will become one of her priests; a life 
where long years of arduous labor and study, 
of constant application, unlimited persever- 
ance bring you, after much of discouragement 
and hopelessness, to the position where you 
can say, ‘‘I know what I can do, and I do 
what I know how to do.”—Zmma C. Thursby. 





MELODIC COINCIDENCES. 


To add to the interest attached to the dis- 
covery of melodic coincidences Prof. Stanford 
recognizes in a theme of the Final of Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony traces of his own 
arrangement of the Irish air ‘‘ Norah Creina.” 


Sir George Grove, a great authority on all crit- | 


ical and historical matters concerning the art, 
has not been able to say which was written 
first, the symphony or the song arrangement. 


It may be remembered that Mendelssohn in- 


sisted that melodic idioms were to a certain 


extent common property, and that composers | 


had the same right to quote as literary men. 
Of course the composer can not express the 
inverted commas signifying quotation. Still, 
idiomatic thought is a power in art, and we 


Annie was a great favorite | 


He is now the 


She tells | 


| delightful anecdote: 


| skating-place. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


should not misjudge composers for using such 
power short of absolute and unblushing pla- 
giarism such as Handel habitually practiced. 
Some one says ‘‘ Great men, like great nations, 
do not steal—they only annex or adopt.”— 
Musical News. 





‘¢ Tschaikowsky,” says a writer in the Zfoch, 
‘*lives very secluded in a small city near Mos- 
cow, called Moidanowo. He sees but few per- 
sons, and never goes to St. Petersburg or even 
to Moscow unless called there by a rehearsal 
of his works, He composes while taking long 
walks, always noting down in a little book 
musical ideas as fast as they come to him, and 
writing them out when he returns to his house. 
His principle is to work at any time, believ- 
ing that inspiration comes with labor. Even 
though the first inspiration may not be of the 
highest quality, there is always time enough to 
reject it upon revision. A great many of the 
Russian composers, he says, dream and wait for 
their inspiration, and, as this inspiration does 
not come as quickly as they desire they try to 


| aid its coming by drinking, a means that has 
caused many of them to end tragically, 


The 
Russian composer is tall and slender, with a 
high forehead and long, straight hair, entirely 
white; his large blue eyes, well-formed nose 


| and mouth, fresh complexion, and moustache, 


with its upturned points, give to his physiog- 
nomy a young look in spite of his white hair.” 





It is said that-when Verdi was putting the 
finishing touches to ‘‘Il Trovatore,’’ one of 
the ablest critics of the day called and was 
permitted to look through the score. ‘* What 
do you think of that?” asked Verdi, pointing 
to the “Anvil chorus.”” “Trash,” said the 
connoisseur. The master rubbed his hands 
and chuckled. ‘* Now look at this, and this,” 
said he. ‘*Rubbish,”’ reiterated the critic, 
rolling a cigarette. The composer rose and 
embraced him joyfully. ‘*What do you 
mean ?”’ asked the critic. ‘‘ My dear friend,” 


cried Verdi, ‘‘I have been making a popular 


opera. In it I resolved to please everybody 
except the great judges, the classicists, as 
yourself. Had I pleased you, I should have 
pleased no one else. What you say assures 
me of success. In three months ‘I! Trova- 
tore’ will be sung and roared and whistled all 
over Italy.” 
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Dr. A. Kohut, in his recently published biog- 
raphy of Dr. Joachim, tells us the following 
It was at a time when 
Joachim resided in Hanover. Skating during 
the winter months was a favorite and fashion- 
able recreation amongst the ladies and gentle- 
men at the court of King George, and Joachim 
from his window could overlook the usual 
One day the desire overcame 
him to try his skill on the ice. He soon found 
himself in the crowd, and to his delight one 
of the sweepers, Dullmeyer by name, ad- 
dressed him, asking whether he would like to 
skate, and if he would allow him to fit a pair 
skates to his feet. Joachim consented, re- 
marking that he had never yet tried to skate. 
Dullmeyer soon pacified him by offering to 
give him the necessary instructions. ‘* You 
see, Herr Hofkonzertmeister,” he said to 
Joachim ‘‘now, stand up on the skates, this 
way; that is right! Now kick one leg this 
way, the other leg the other way, and then 
run along!”’ Joachim tried to carry out the 
wise instructions of his master, kicking one leg 
to the right, the other leg to the left, when, 
alas! he came to the ground, somewhat 
roughly. ‘Yes, yes, yes,’ remarked Dull- 
meyer, assisting the great violinist to get on 
his feet again, ‘‘skating is not so easy as fid- 
dling !” 
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ANDANTE. 


From Kern. 
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Dolce con grazia. 
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GOSPEL HYMNS No 5 


FOR THE 


CORNET. 


Containing the melodies and Altos of all the num- 
bers, arranged for the CORNET by 


S.C. HAYSLIP. 
Price, per copy, 75c. Cloth, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Practical Anthems, 


A Superior Collection of Original and 
Selected Anthems. 


FOR QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS, 





BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS. 


The public approval bestowed upon Practical An- 
thems Nos. land 2 has encouraged the publication 
of another volume on the same lines. 

The wants of the people are best served by music 
which is melodious, of pleasing variety, and of but 
moderate difficulty. In the compilation of these 
books these requisites have been constantly kept in 
Examine them. 


Price, per Copy, $1.00. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A New Banjo Book. 


Tats 


Thorough Banjoist. 


A STANDARD METHOD FOR THE 


BANJO, 


By F. W. WESSENBERG, 


view. 


This work contains a full explanation of the Ele- 
ments of Music, a complete description of the Banjo, 
and how to p slay it, together with a choice collection 
of exercises, pieces, duets, etc., ete. The writer is a 
well-known and experienced teacher and com poser, 
and his aim has been to “* prepare a helpful and pro- 
gressive work.’”’ In this we think he has cuneaplal 

Large sheet music page, clear type, and all the 
newest music are some of the attractions of the 
Thorough Banjoist. 


Price, $1.00. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Album, a collec- 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol- 
ume includes compositions by D’ Albert, Huber, Bi- 
zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, Karganoff. 

Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 


PRICE 65c. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 








MUSICAL CURRICULUM. ree 


By GEO. F. ROOT. both in American 
and Foreign hen oral Price of either Fingering 
$2.75 by mail, pos 

’ For the Female 
ROOT’S NEW C COURSE. ~~~ &-—. 

By F. W. R most advanced an 
most practical book 1 i Private or Class Vocal in- 
——- Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 
pos 


REED ORGAN STUDIES. 
By W. F. SUDDs. 
jd bp thie —— petee. 


A complete, thor. 
ough and compre- 
pensive set of stud 
In eight Books, Price, 


MUSICAL ViSITOR.,.‘c20°h, gosese 
efor Choirs and Organists. 
Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
Beoding Matter. Single copies l5cts., $1.50 per year. 
pecial terms to clubs of five or more 
ARENA G. pibeclatest and best book 
or nging nools and 
By G. F. Root & ©. 4 — Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. pos 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. . 272,005 
* set of instructions 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 W. 4th &t, 18 FE. 16th St., 
CINCINNATI, © NEW YORE. 





THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
it is believed that the “ Missionary Triumph ”’ will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental — of this edition are all care- 
fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,’’ these ~ uisites~ being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and none but compositions of an artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 

‘“‘The American Artists’ Edition'’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor- 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well as artists. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Masic 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
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GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6, 


— .. 
Ira D. Sankey, James McGranahan and 
Geo. C. Stebbins. 


Nearly four a have passed since the issue of 
the last volume in the famous GosreEL HyYMNs Series, 
and now, us at that time, Mr. Moody, and other of 
the leading evangelists, feeling the great need of 
fresh, new songs for a successful prosecution of their 
work, GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 has been prepared in 
recognition of that need. 

The new book is similar to No. 5in shape, size 
and style, and contains an unusually fine se ection 
of Beautiful, New Songs, with a proper proportion, at 
the end of the work, of the old favorites—without 
which no song book used largely in Evangelistic 
Work, Prayer Meeting or Sunday Schools would be 
oe. 

he authors and publishers of GOSPEL HYMNS 
No. 6 feel that‘its greater variety of contents, and 
the large representation of the most popular and 
well-known writers of sacred songs in its pages, w‘ll 
make the new book:even more acceptable and ser- 
viceable than its famous predecessor, No. 5. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


WILL BE SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 
PER 100 
Music Edition, Board Covers, 
Flexible Cloth, 
Words only, Board ¢ Cover 0.00 
Cloth Limp, rwith Gilt Stamp, is: 00 
Fou areil Edition, Paper Covers 0 
0 Discount to Sunday Schools or Churches. 


4-Hond ALBUM 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


PIANOFORTE DUET CEMS. 


Compiled from the works of the Best Composers 
Edited by J. O. yon PROCHAZKA. 


Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 
Price 65 cts per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


ON A NEW PLAN! 
SUDDs’ 


Wigan Yoluntaries 


—FOR— 


PIPE or REED ORGAN. 
By W. FP. SUDDS. 


In compiling this book the author decided to give 
the ‘‘old masters’’ and “old favorites’’ a much 
needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu- 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publies 
tions. 

Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part II 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
etc., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as‘ dry’’ music, however scholarly (to which 
the average Congregation seems to listen, when un- 
avoidable, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi- 
cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 
has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


the 
BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


112 pp. 
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‘on to | 
S. S. STEWART The John Church Co. 


CELEBRATED 


BANJOS _ Famous" MEYER” Fiutes 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed tet oe = 
by all the leading professional and amateur players FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and carry a complete line of these in 


struments in stock. UVescriptive price list furnished CATA LOGU ES 


free upon application. 


have just received a new supply of the 


fSHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
THE JOHN CHURCH co., any address on application. ‘ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


RooT & SONS Music Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS IVI U S I C 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. | 
Sabbath-Day Music. 
A superb book, full sheet siz ay 
graved plates. Very comprehensive 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and | nine pieces for piano or orgat 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 


| Choice Sacred Solos. 





Thirty-nine songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Sopran 
and Tenor. 
WESTERN FACTORS FOR | Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voices. 


Forty songs for Contralto, Baritone, and Bass 
~~ 


EVERETT PIANOS, Choice Sacred Duets. 


Thirty beautiful duets by standard authors 


HARVARD PIANOS. | song ciassics, vois. 1 anc 2. 


Two volumes, each with about fort 
songs of acknowledged reputatio! 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. Pane Giese, Vols. 1 ene 2. 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 

forty-four and thirty-one pieces respective)) 

Only the best composers are represented 
Young People’s Classics, Vols.| & 2. 


Each volume contains about fifty pieces 
but effective music 


Any volume, postpaid, in paper $1; boards 
$1.25; cloth gilt $2 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


CHIcaco: LYON & HEALY 
NEW YORK: PHILA 


C. H. Ditson & Co J. E. Drrson & Co 
| 





| 
| 
| 


CUNESS=ZCELLED Iv 


. POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





. AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


: THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 














Carols from Christmas Selections for 1891. 


The Angels’ mane. 


Mrs. L.P. HOPKINS. 


SSS Sas 


- Ail bright a - of the ter- raced hill, The soft night airs are _ - still, And gen-tly flows the 
2. The quiet flocks breathe low and deep, The drows-y shepherds dream and sleep, The sta- ry skies lone 
3, So mel-o - dy sur-pass- ing fair Breaks on the sweet Ju-de - an air In an-swer to the 
4, The ahepherds lift + startled eyes, The blink-ing flocks in dumb sur-prise At-tend those radiant 
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mountain rill, The qui - et eesiuns rill. 
vig - il keep, The skies lone vig - il keep. Hark! hark at heav'n's bright starry gate ( 
earth’slong prayer, The earth's long earn-est prayer. 
min - strel-sies, Those ra - diant min-strel - sies, 
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A Joyous Sound is in the Air. 
E.iza M. SHERMAN. 
2 — princi 4 . 
Sans eae 

. A joy - ous soundis in_ the aur, And sii - ver bells are ring-ing A sweet thanks-giv - ing 
2. Come,do him hom-age, bring sweet gems To give for his a-dorn-ing, A star of hope, a 

3. For he 1s King, the Lord is King, Tho born to earth so low - ly, Ye men and an - gels, 
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like a prayer, Or joy -ous an - gels sing - ing. Glo ‘o.e-0.e - ry, For 


flower of faith, This mer-ry Christ-mas morn - ing. 
join the song, Sing ho- ly, ho - ly, ho - ly. Glo-ry, glo - ry, 
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Christ the Lord is _ born, Glo ry in thehigh-est, 0 sing on Cacbeanaee. 
Glo-ry 
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